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HELP WANTED 
INTERNATIONAL 
AFRICA 


aLcenta: Agriculturist for pioneering 
rural work among Moslems: knowledge 
of agricultural and rural extension 
methods. Couple. The Methodist 
(Church. 

KENYA, Friends Africa Mission: <Ac- 
countant and business administrator; 
C.P.A. or degree in business: couple. 
American Friends Board of Missions. 


FAR EAST 


HONGKONG: Hostess and treasurer; cen- 
tral missions house; preferably with de- 
vree: experience. Woman. The Metho- 
dist Church. 


SENDAI, JAPAN: College teacher of Eng- 
lish. Degree: man; short term or life 
career. Board of International Missions, 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 


NORTH AMERICA 


ANNVILLE. KENTUCKY, Annville Insti- 
tute: Receptionist and stenographer, 
woman. Reformed Church in America. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS: Educationalist to 
supervise and teach kindergarten; col- 
lege training; woman. United Christian 
Missionary Society (Disciples — of 
Christ). 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL: Agriculturist to manage mission 
farm run in connection with hospital 
and normal school in Brazil; B.S. in 


agriculture; couple. Presbyterian 
Church in U.S.A. 
SOUTH ASIA 


ANDHRA STATE, INDIA: College profes- 
sors, to teach in Christian college. Eng- 
lish, chemistry, physics, natural science 
- or education. M.A. or PH.D.; three 
couples. United Lutheran Church. 


ISTANBUL, TURKEY: Secretary and ac- 
countant; B.A.; woman. American 
Board of Commissioners for foreign 
Missions. (Congregational Christian). 


For further information, write to: 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Careers 


In Religious Education 


e THE HARTFORD SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDU- 
CATION of the Hartford Seminary Foundation 
prepares college graduates, both men and women, 
for careers in religious education. The demand 
for the School’s graduates is far greater than 
the supply. 


e Two-year course for the M.A., also doctoral 
program. 


e Expenses, $721 a year. Scholarships. 
For catalogue and further information write— 
Walter Houston Clark, Dean 
55 Elizabeth Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 
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Ch ristmas the birthday of the man Christ Jesus 


O nce more Christmas comes down to the world. This is the celebration of the birth 
of one in whom God made manifest His purpose and activity in history—one in 
whom there was increase in wisdom and stature. and favor with God and man— 
the birth of a man in whom was God. | 

As observed in the Western World over the past 50 years, Christmas has be- 
come more and more of a pagan festival. This is accounted for not alone by the 
enormous commercialization of Christmas but also because so many of its sym- 
bols are of pagan origin — Kris Kringle, the Christmas tree, the snow man, the 
wonder workers and the eégoistic satisfactions of gifts and lavish foods. The cul- 
ture of any people provides for festivals of gaiety and gift giving. For the West 
such a festival has come to be Christmas wherein is a graceful concurrence of fun, 
good will, family reunions, feasting and frolic enriched by quaint and colorful 
customs of great beauty. 

This is not written in the spirit of asking Christians to forego the normal annual 
need of renewal of one’s childhood where the young in the family play in the 
light of Christmas candles to the tune of sweet and well known music. But to think 
that this is the measure and meaning of Christmas is to blaspheme in the temple 
of the living God. , 

A misconstruction of the-meaning of Christmas which in the long run is as dis- 
turbing as the paganism of the market place. childish myths. and tinsel is that 
Christmas is the festival of babyhood and that the infant Jesus is the total meaning 
of the Christian Christmas. | 

We need to think carefully about this. The Christmas.story has taken on infinite 
glow because it is the story of the beginning of a unique life and of events asso- 
ciated with a new life-giving faith. We glory in the incomparable beauty of ihe 
birth stories of Jesus and the high and holy symbolism they suggest. We must not 
underestimate infancy as symbol of purity and goodness. We must not miss the 


power of drama which relates man’s salvation to the potentialities of a newborn 


child who comes in the name of God and the fulfillment of prophecy. The mean- 
ing ofthe Incarnation and of the phrase, “the Word became flesh,” is contained 
in the intensely human and historical event which was the birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 
But if Christmas is only a festival of infancy: if Christmas arrests the develop- 
ment of Jesus from babyhood to manhood, then thin and sentimental indeed is the 
faith we hold in that infant’s name. 

For all who go to midnight services on Christmas Eve, for prayers said at dawn 
of December 25, for Christians everywhere. this festival of joy and light is the 
festival of Eternal Life. Christmas is the birthday of a life lived unto death and 
risen into glory because sin and evil are swallowed up in the victory of the God 
who is in Christ. | 

In short, the structure of Christian theology does not take form at Calvary but 
includes Bethlehem. The purpose of God, the Creator. Judge and Redeemer must 
be seen as vividly on Christmas Day as on Easter or at Pentecost. The purpose 
of life is union and communion with God. The purpose of life is to live. But what 
is it to live? The Christian faith is that we cannot know this until we actually 


Continued on next page 
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Christmas coninves 


stand with that small and desperate group on the hill of Golgotha. To live is to be 
born—-yes. To live is to have the attributes and the promise. of infancy in its 
purest and most vital form—yes. But to celebrate a birthday in terms of innocence 
rather than struggle is to truncate life and sap its meaning. If the purpose of our 
creation under God is Life in its eternal dimension, then Christmas is not just a 
festival of infancy. We must view the drama of salvation whole—creation, judg- 
ment. redemption. These are as imminent in the cradle at Bethlehem as at Pente- 
cost. Our faith is a seamless robe. 
It is not for naught that the wise men kneel and give gifts and that the shepherds 
sing. The infant is also the man Christ Jesus. The infant Jesus on the rood is 
Christ on the way to Emmaus and the vision on the road to Damascus. 
Save us, Lord, from sentimentality and infantilism. Save us from escape. Deepen 
our voices as we sing carols to the Christ-child with the tones of the victorious 
army which has fought the good fight and risen with the hosts in glory to wit- 
ness God’s triumph over sin and evil. May the gifts we bring be more than tinsel 
and toys. “By the mercies of God may we present our bodies as a living sacri- ; 
fice, holy and acceptable to God which is our spiritual worship—not conformed 3 
to this world but transformed by the renewal of our mind that we may prove what 
is the will of God, what is good and acceptable and perfect.’ Amen. 


By WINNIFRED WYGAL 


The new beginning 


Call to Worship 
Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, rejoice. Let all men know 
your forbearance. The Lord is at hand. Have no anxiety about any 
thing, but in everything by prayer and supplication with thanksgiving 
let your requests be made known to God. And the peace of God, whic! 
passes all understanding, will keep your hearts and your minds in Chris 


Jesus. (Philippians 4:6) 


Carol 
While Shepherds Watch’d Their Flocks by Night 


Prayer | 
We pray this Christmastide that our minds and spirits be not busy inn 
that have no room for thee, but serene and quiet vessels of thy love 
renewed and sustained by Thy mercy and grace. We confess our grievoli 
incomprehension of the mystery of the Baby-King and seek forgivenes 
for our frail and prideful response to Thy will for us and all men. Ame. 


By MAXINE THORNTO! 
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ANTIPHONAL READING AND MEDITATION 


Carol Hymn 


O Come All Ye Faithful 


Closing Prayer 


Antiphonal 


IsT LEADER: 


IND LEADER: 


Master and Lord. 

We bless thee that thou, who are omnipotent. 

Dost strip thyself of omnipotence to put on our 
human flesh: 

That thou, who are all purity and love 

Dost graciously enter these strained and selfish 
hearts of ours, 

We bless thee that thou dwellest not afar in 
heaven, 

Beyond and above thy tortured world. 

Serene and carefree in thy cool paradise: 

But that thou art here amongst us in the sultry 
darkness. ; 

We thank thee that thou hast overcome the 
world in Christ.! Amen. 


Reading and Meditation (3 Voices) 


These things are announced . . . in command- 
ment and law... . 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 
the world and those who dwell therein: for he 


for us and all men 


3RD LEADER: 


IsT LEADER: 
2ND LEADER: 


3RD LEADER: 


2ND LEADER: 


lst LEADER: 


has founded it upon’the seas, and established 
it. upon the rivers. (Ps. 24:1-2) 

I will tell of the decree of the Lord. He said to 
me, “You are my son, today I have begotten 
you. Ask of me, and I will make the nations 
your heritage, and the ends of the earth your 
possession.” (Ps. 2:7-8) 

And great is man’s need... 

Harken to the sound of my cry. my King and 
my God, for to thee do I pray. (Ps. 5:1-2) 

How long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 
How long must I bear pain in my soul. 


And have sorrow in my heart all the day? 


(Ps..13:1-Z) 


O God, thou art my God, I seek thee. my soul 
thirsts for thee; my flesh faints for thee, and in 
a dry and weary land where no water is. Because 
thy steadfast love is better than life. my lips 
will praise thee. (Ps. 63:1, 3) 


God, the Father hears and responds .. . 


1“The Student Prayer Book” 


DECEMBER, 


1955 


3RD LEADER: The Lord is near to the brokenhearted and 
saves the crushed in spirit. The Lord redeems 
the life of his servants: none of those who take 


refuge in him will be condemned. (Ps. 34:18, 22) 


2ND LEADER: I waited patiently for the Lord; he inclined to 
me and heard my cry. He put a new song in 
my mouth, a song of praise to our God. 
| (Ps. 40:1, 3) 
3RD LEADER: The Lord is near to all who call upon him, to all 
who call upon him in truth. (Ps. 145:18) 


Meditation Brief silence between each paragraph 


IsT LEADER: “When now they were come to Bethlehem, the 
Evangelist says. they were, of all, the lowest 
and most despised. and must make way for 
everyone until they were shoved into a stable to 
make a common lodging and. table with the 
cattle, while many cutthroats lounged like lords 
in the inn. They did not recognize what God 
was doing in the stable... 


And though the Wise Men saw but a tumbled- 
down shack and a poor young mother with a 
poor little babe, not like a king at all, meaner 
than one of their own servants, they did not 
shrink, but in great, strong faith cast out all 
misgivings of common sense, and, following 
simply the word of the prophet and the wit- 
ness of the star, they accepted him for a king, 
fell on their knees, worshiped him, and_pre- 
sented their treasures .. . 

The world would not have done so, but ac- 
cording to her wont would have looked for a 
velvet cushion and a host of servants and 
maids... 

Let us then observe how these Wise Men took 
no offense at the mean estate of the Babe, and 
his parents, that we also may not be offended 
in the mean estate of our neighbor, but rather 
see Christ in him, since the Kingdom of Christ 
is to be found among the lowly and the despised 
in persecution, misery, and the holy cross. Those 
who seek Christ anywhere else find him not. The 
Wise Men discovered him not at Herod’s court, 
not with the high priest. not in the great city 
of Jerusalem, but in Bethlehem, in the stable, 
with lowly folk, with Mary and Joseph. In a 
word, they found him where one would have 
least expected ... ” 


from The Martin Luther Christmas 
Book, Westminster Press, 


> 


Philadelphia, 1948. 


And so it is that all that men expected was turned upside 
down. God comes to us now and came to us then with no 
regard for what the world calls advantage. God identifies with 
us all, and there is no sanctity in status or privilege or clever- 
ness. We are clearly reminded that only the status of no status 
at all, the bottom of the ladder of human claims and pre- 
sumptions, is closer than any other to Christ. From the cradle 


continued on page 21 
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Advent 


T he best way to observe Christmas is not to observe it 
until Christmas. Under the pressure of commercialism and 
the exigencies of institutional life there has been a tendency 
to begin the observance of Christmas immediately after 
Thanksgiving. This subtle form of secularization can be 
resisted by observing Christmas during the historic period 
of its observance: from Christmas Eve until Twelfth Night, 
the eve of Epiphany. when the Church has celebrated the 
manifestation of Christ to the Gentile World. 

There are very few Christians who continue the practice 
of the very early Christians and of the Puritans in ob- 
serving every Sunday as a “little Easter.” We need not re- 
count the disintegration of that tradition in the United 
States except to note that the custom continued well into 
the Nineteenth Century. The tradition is not to be lightly 
dismissed, for it emphasizes the fundamental unity of that 
“event” which we call Jesus Christ. It affirms that the child 
who was born in the rudest surroundings. while the world 
hurried by at its regular pace, cannot be thought of apart 
from the man who died the death of a criminal on a cross: 
and that the God who is disclosing himself through this 
man raised him to glory and power. 


The celebration of Christmas begins on December 24 


Many of us now observe the seasons of Advent, Christ- 
mas. Lent. Eastertide. Whitsuntide and other less familiar 
seasons of the Christian Year. The observance of Christmas 
commences on December 25 or the preceding eve. Prior to 
Christmas there is the season of Advent, the length of which 
is determined by the fact that it always includes four Sun- 
days. Vida Scudder in her interesting book, Social Teach- 
ings of the Christian Year, suggests: | : 

Advent is a paradoxical season; like a College commencement. 

it registers a beginning as well as an end. In the mystic spiral 

of Christian experience, Trinity-tide gathers up and applies the 
lessons so far learned, and naturally develops a craving for fu- 
ture revelations yet to be. Year by year, Advent satisfies this 
craving, and is weleomed by faithful hearts with a sense of re- 
Hef, 


with exhilaration the solemn ¢trumpet-call, “It is high time to 


. Our imagination is eagerly quickened, and we hear 


awake out of sleep.” 

The season is at once retrospective and prophetic; it looks 
backward to the Incarnation, forward to the Day of Doom, and 
within these two Comings of God in humanity, His Coming as 
the Child and as the Judge, is implicitly comprised all relation 
of Christ to His world. + 


art resources for the celebration 


Christma 


Someone has suggested that we can approach Christm, 
only on the bended knee. The traditional color of pur 
or violet which is used during the Advent season sugges 
the two-fold nature of our preparation. Purple is a roy 
color and it is a king we are preparing to welcome. By 
it is also a penitential color which we recognize by its ug 
during Lent. The historic Scripture readings and Collec 
used by many churches during Advent set forth man’ 
longing for the full disclosure of God. The Scriptures te 
tify to that longing and the fulfillment in Jesus the Chrig 
and the need for our preparation for his coming again j 
power and glory. Thus Christmas is seen as a cosmi 
drama which is the ground for man’s deep hope and try 
joy. Christmas is then redeemed from the sentimentalit 
and banality to which it has been subjected in our day, 


Prepare for Christmas by observing Advent 


It is my conviction that Christians in college and uni 
versity communities can help redeem our time by obser: 
ing Advent as a preparation for Christmas and by obser: 
ing the seasons of Christmastide. and Epiphany on. thei 
return to the academic community following’ the Chris. 
mas vacation. They will not only reestablish integrity in 
the celebration of Christmas but they can introduce ney 
observances into the life of. the student Christian com 
munity, observances which are charged with meaning ani 
ceremonial interest. | 

The season of Advent in preparation for Christmas cat 
be observed in many interesting ways. One of the beau 
tiful and meaningful traditions being recovered is that ¢ 
the Advent wreath. While it has been customarily a famil 
ceremony with the wreath as the centerpiece of the familj 
table, it can be adapted readily for use in residence halk 
and the campus itself. An Advent wreath is always rouni 
and made of greens with four white candles secured 
to the wreath by holders. Each of these candles represent 
one Sunday in Advent. Four purple ribbons are tied ti 
the wreath. If the wreath is not placed on a table it ma 
be suspended by these ribbons from the ceiling. The cus 
tom involves lighting one candle for eaeh Sunday in At 
vent. the first Sunday, one being lighted: the second, two: 
the third, three: and the fourth, all four. At the ceremon' 
of lighting the candle the Collect and the suggested reat 
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Epiphany 


— ings as found in the Book of Common Prayer may be 
PUIDHE used. There are many hymns which can be sung, such as 
Come. O Come, Emanuel,” “Come, Thou Long Ex- 


| TOVY 
ie. 


pected Jesus,” “A King Shall Come When Morning 
Dawns, and “Wake, Awake, for Night Is Flying.” The 
latter might be sung by a choir, or the entire cantata of 
J. S. Bach, Wachet Auf, No. 140, might be sung at a fes- 


tive service the first Sunday in Advent. 
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Conclude the observance of Christmastide by 
celebrating Epiphany 


When the academic community reassembles after the 


d tug 
ntalin Christmas vacation it is then appropriate to conclude the 
Jay B observance of Christmastide by celebrating Epiphany. This 


service in particular lends itself to an inclusive celebration. 
The service symbolizes the coming of the light of Christ in- 


to the world and the spread of that light through his dis- 


a un ciples. This service is most appropriately held in a chapel or 
bsen a church. The church should be arranged in such a way 
beet that a very large candle stands in the center as the Christ 
he "B candle, the six candles on each side representing the 
-hris Apostles. If one wishes to include All Saints and Paul, the 
“3 number is thereby increased to seven on each side. In this 
" BSE service the Collect for Epiphany should be used: 
ee O God, who by the leading of a star didst manifest thy only-be- 
des gotten Son to the Gentiles; Mercifully grant that we, who know 
thee now by faith, may after this life have the fruition of thy 

'S Cal glorious Godhead; through the same thy Son Jesus Christ our 
laid Lord. Amen. 
rat cf Together with the Collect a reading from Ephesians 3 and 
amili§ Matthew 2:1-12 might be used. Other Scriptures might be 
amili™ used instead, such as John 1:1-5 and 9-14, Matthew 2:1-11, 
halsf Matthew 10:1-8 (Judas’ candle should be lighted briefly, 
rouni™ then extinguished), Acts 1:15 to end (relight the Judas 
ed imM— candle), and Acts 9:1-6. 
esen@ ~=Everyone attending this service must be supplied with a 
ed WW candle. At the end of the service the entire congregation, 
-'ma® while singing a hymn such as “As With Gladness Men of 
° 7 Old,” walks in procession and receives light from the Christ 
At 


candle through the light of the Apostles and, with lighted 


{wo@ candles, everyone departs into the darkness carrying the 


mon\® light. This is a service in which everyone can participate 


reat with action of symbolic significance. 


SIAN 


DECEMBER, 1955 


MARVIN P. HALVERSON, Executive Director of the 
Department of Worship and Arts of the National Coun- 
cul of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., is a member of 


the Editorial Committee THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


of 


The arts can enrich Advent and Epiphany 


During the Advent season it would be appropriate io 
show reproductions or original works of art which suggest 
man’s perennial alienation from God or in particular the 
disiocations of our time. During the Epiphany season it 
would be appropriate to have an exhibition of the Nativity. 
Most college and university art departments have resources 
whereby the wide variety of interpretation of that event 
can be shown. 

In the realm of films there is a highly interesting Italian 
production entitled Christ Among the Primitives. It can be 
obtained through Italian Film Exports, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. This film has particular interest because it 
deals with African art forms of the pre-Christian era and 
the subsequent change in subject-matter and transmutation 
of style with the coming of Christianity into native African 
culture. An effective film strip on Giotto’s frescoes of the 
life of Christ is available at a modest rental through Life 
Film Strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 

Among contemporary expressions in literature which 
have Advent overtones are two plays: W. H. Auden’s For 
the Time Being: A Christmas Oratorio, Collected Poetry of 
W. H. Auden, Random House, 1944), and Charles Wil- 
liams’ Seed of Adam (Oxford University Press). Although 
Auden’s For the Time Being deals with the Christmas story, 
it is redeemed from sentimentality and particularity by a 
cosmic reference and a relevance to the contemporary 
mood. These plays lend themselves particularly to reading. 

There are considerable possibilities of celebration in the 
realm of music. Technically speaking Bach’s famous can- 
tata No. 140, Wachet Auf, was composed for the 27th Sun- 
day after Trinity, but because of the occasional occurrence 
of that particular Sunday the theme takes on the Advent 
note. Therefore it is appropriate in preparation for Christ- 
mas. In addition it is a work of arresting quality which 
will involve the best musical resources on campus. Atten- 
tion should also be called to another Bach cantata, No. 26. 
Nun Komm der Heiden Heiland (Come Now Saviour of the 
Gentiles). 

The Church’s treasures in art, music and drama often 
lie fallow. Christian members of the academic community 
cannot only help repossess a heritage of the arts but make 
an effective witness thereby for the fullness of the Gospel. 
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CHRISTMAS on nm CAMPUS 


% At the College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
We achieved in 1951 the memorable experience of uniting 
nearly everyone in the school, both students and faculty, in 
a campus-wide Christmas program in which everyone par- 
ticipated, sharing in a common experience of symbolism. 
Each year since then a similar campus-wide celebration 
has been held. | 

On Sunday evening. just before Christmas vacation, the 
A Capella Choir. carrying lighted candles, opens the pro- 
gram with carols sung in front of a sorority house on the 
far side of the campus. During the singing the girls in the 
house come out and join the choir in a procession which 
moves on to the next house. The steadily lengthening col- 
umn of singers circles the campus until every dormitory, 
fraternity and sorority house has been included. The grow- 
ing volume of the music completely envelopes the campus 
as some 700 students reach the President’s home, where the 
faculty join the procession which then proceeds to the audi- 
torium. Each living-unit goes to a pre-determined set of 
seats. Without announcement other than introductory or- 
gan notes, each group in turn sings a carol which had been 
assigned to it. Tableaux by the Drama Department are pre- 
sented against the background of these carols. A carol sung 
by the faculty group completes the indoor program, the 
student body joining in the final chorus. Leaving the build- 
ing. the group gathers around a lighted tree set up in the 
center of the campus. A trio of trumpets from the tower 
of the Conservatory of Music building herald the lighting 
of the tree which is lighted each evening thereafter. As a 
closing ceremony a member of each house places at the 
base of the tree a gift of money, collected from the students, 
for a fund to help students of foreign countries. Thus our 
celebration is shared with those we have not seen but whom 
we recognize as brothers. 
ALFRED PAINTER, Executive 


Student Christian Association 


\s At Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina. Our 
whole college community participates in the annual Christ- 
mas Vesper Service, which is arranged by the YMCA in co- 
operation with the university's Music Department. This an- 
nual service has developed, over the years, into an im- 
pressive celebration shared in by the people from the sur- 
rounding area. 


A brass ensemble in the church tower sets the mood fo; 
the service; across the campus an antiphony ensemble takes 
its place. The candle-lit chapel sanctuary is given festive 
decorations. Beginning with a processional, the service cen. 
ters in the scriptural record of prophecy, birth, and adora. 
tion. The music of choir, orchestra and organ are closely 
related to the scripture readings, for music is a deeply sig 
nificant part of the worship experience. 

Another part of the Christmas celebration on Davidson 
campus is the YMCA Gift Fund, comprising contributions 
from the student body to some project selected by the stu. 
dents. Among projects of the past have been the building of 
a community recreation center for the Negroes of Davidson, 
contributing to the Interchurch Aid Fund of the National 
Council of Churches, and giving to the fund for the re. 
building of the war-destroyed YMCA in Manila. 

WILL TERRY, 
Executive Secretary, YMCA 


At Washington State College, Pullman, Washington, 
Our YWCA does not plan special parties or gay festivities 
at Christmas time. “The campus is alive with parties,” our 
Cabinet agreed. “Let’s make our celebration different! 
Let’s give everyone a chance to think what Christmas really 
means. 

We do our Christmas planning early. holding discussion 
to deepen understanding and appreciation of the meaning 
of Christmas. As a basis for discussion we have used the 
much-loved Christmas story, or the words of a carol, or 
our own experiences and ideas and those of others. Some 
times we have used the Christmas and Easter stories to- 
gether, to try and see them in the perspective of their re 
lationship. The traditional carols are always a part of our 
celebration. Sometimes we invite members of other campus 
groups to give a special gift to a worthwhile project. 

Our Christmas observance culminates ina worship serv: 
ice the day before everyone goes home for vacation. Held 
in the quiet of early morning in the YWCA headquarters, 
this service is one of the lovely events of the year, to which 
we invite all our members and friends. We feel it is a souné 
preparation for a Christian observance of Christmas in the 
homes of those who worship together on this special day. 


ELIZABETH S. JACKSO\, 
Executive, YWCA 
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% 4: Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
Campus Y at Washington University has initiated several 
programs related to the Christmas season. 


tendance and educational value, though least in terms of 
immediate Christmas implications, is the International 
Bazaar. Held in the Y quarters. booths are built and 
decorated, the walls are covered with murals painted by 
art students, foreign students help interpret merchandise 
from their countries. Over a period of four days, students 


and community people crowd the cafe and booth area. 


making purchases at prices which are reasonable and still 


a yield a considerable revenue for the students’ contribu- 
tin tion to the total Y budget. 

cen. 2. St. Louis has a caroling organization which literally 
lora. covers the city on Christmas eve with groups of carolers. 
sel Each group carries a collection box, the sum going to 
sig. the established charitable organizations in the field of 


emergency child need. Our Y has been an affiliated car- 
oling group since the beginning of the program. 


the An international bazaar at Washington University during Christmas 
Ol 

mef 3. The Community Service Area of the Y has been the co- 
to- operating group on campus with the Christmas Bureau 
re. Fund jointly sponsored by the Social Planning Council 
our and the Pulitzer-famous Post Dispatch. From $100 to 
pus $200 is solicited yearly from social and religious organ- 


izations on our campus. 


IV 4.In the 1930’s the Y began a program to persuade the 


eld University to take more cognizance of the religious life 
= of the students. Imposing Graham Chapel stood empty. 
ich Along with Thanksgiving and Lenten services, a Christ- 
in mas program was instituted. In the candle-lighted chapel 
the decked with Christmas greens, the beloved story is now 
“2 retold each Christmas time through the familiar scrip- 
NN, ture readings, in carols by the University Choir and 

CA the traditional carols. The collection is divided scat, 
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1. The largest of these programs in terms of effort, at- 


between WUS and the Christmas Bureau. With the ap- 
pointment of a Director of the Chapel last year, the Y’s 
long-range program was fulfilled, in a measure, as the 
university took responsibility for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas services, 


These programs give many students opportunity for ex- 
pression of Christian joy at Christmas time. 


RAY NESMITH., 
Co-Executive, YMCA-YWCA 


Christmas is a kind of schizophrenic festival, with over- 


At the University of New Hampshire: On our campus 


tones of Bacchus, Mammon, and Aphrodite. Dorm house- 


A quiet moment in the observance of Christmas, 
University of New Hampshire 


mothers dread the last few nights, when exuberant boys 
whoop it up with liquor and wild parties. Each fraternity 
and sorority house is the scene of feverish preparation: 
first, for the “Orphan Parties” where children are gorged 
with candy and overwhelmed with toys and attention; that 
evening the farewell Christmas dance is held, complete with 
band. over-trimmed tree, and presents for all. Engagements 
and pinnings are announced; houses are serenaded with 
love songs as well as Christmas carols. It is a big time for 
everybody—rather like the night the Inn was filled at Beth- 
lehem. 

Our Christian Association cabinet feels that Christmas 
should be observed in a spirit of reverence and sacrifice. 
It should be centered on others and not on self. It should 
exalt Christ and not Mammon. Here are some of the steps 
we have taken.to make our Christmas Christian: 


1. The campus Student Church observes the Advent Season 
with worship services to prepare the hearts and minds 
of students for a Christian Christmas. 


2. Student caroling parties visit the homes of ill and shut-in 
members of the campus community. 


3. Sacrificial giving is stressed in the whole program, from 
Thanksgiving to Christmas. For several years CARE 
packages have been sent to needy relatives of all foreign 
students on the campus. Continual 21 
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“No man is an iland. ...” These words are spoken and sung in many places today. 
Like the familiar last lines of this paragraph from the works of John Donne “never 
send to know for whom the bell tolls. It tolls for thee.” these words and what they 
connote in song and story convey the truth that all of mankind belongs together. What 
happens in the slums of East Harlem or the Union of South Africa, the desert of the 
Middle East or the stock market in Wall Street. and what happens in the well-equipped 
laboratory of State University, or in the cold, barren classroom of a refugee camp 
or in the courts of Mississippi or the philosophy class in Ivy College—all of these 
touch all of us. It is this reality more than any other that is indelibly imprinted in 
the hearts and lives of all who have been a part of a summer project. 

In a factory, a government office, in a migrant camp, on the play street of the 
lower East Side, in the Security Council or Yugoslav Mission to the United Nations. 
in a student center in Bonn or the devastated streets of East Berlin. in the House of 
Commons or in Hyde Park, in whatever spot the life of the project is placed, students 
learn to know some part of the human family they had not known before. As they try 
to face together the great issues of war and peace in our world as well as the more 
immediate ones of bread and family security, project members find their hearts and 
imagination stretched. One group reporting on its European Seminar said, “We 
early discovered that each of us was ‘provincial’ not only in the cultural and _ geo- 
graphic sense but also with regard to our understanding of the Christian faith.” A 
member of the College Summer Service Group put it this way, “When I left the séttle- 
ment, [ carried with me a greater love and understanding of people of all colors, cul- 
ture and economic backgrounds, and what life is like beyond the campus, and what 
can be done to make it fuller and happier for the people.” From the Washington 
Student Citizenship Seminar this, “We came to see with new insight certain aspects 
of the heritage that is ours, and to be humbly grateful that we are Americans and 
Christians free to share in the overwhelming task of our generation.” 

In all of this we note that project members were not only discovering a new world 
and new people, they were also discovering themselves and how they are related to 
others. In NSCY projects students live together and with the help of mature leaders 
they share ideas, experiences, cooking, cleaning, fun and ——— money. One 
student summed up her experiences in Leadership School as “a summer in which we 
shared and sought together, and grew both in the seeking and sharing.” 

Education involves facts and faith and meaning. Summer projects provide an op- 
portunity to clothe facts with meaning as they are tested in life experiences and 
shared in a community of love. There is no place for the spectator here. This in- 
volves commitment and identification and from it many students have come to see 
what they are called to be and do. Much of the time there seem few ways to express 
this identification in ways that count. These summer projects provide an opportunity 
for each student to make his service count in an area of need. In work and study 
and fellowship students experience the meaning of love and suffering, forgiveness 
and renewal. Frequently they come to a clear sense of vocation as they consider their 
skills and talents in the light of the needs they have discovered. “No man is an Iland 
intire of it selfe: every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine . . . any 
mans death diminishes me. because I am involved in Mankinde. . . .” The early 
Christians spoke of this as being “members one of another.” They knew they were 
given “varieties of gifts,” “varieties of services,” and “varieties of workings’ but 
that it was the same God who inspired them all and knit them all together into one 


Body. JIMMIE WOODWARD, Personnel Secretary, National Student YWCA 
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For the summer of 1956, the National Student Council of the YMCA 
and YWCA will sponsor eleven types of outstanding student projects. As 
students work, study and share together in the community life of one of 


these groups they learn what the Christian faith can mean to them as in- 
dividuals and for the world. A summer spent in one of these projects 
adds an experience to academic life that can be obtained in no other 
way. Membership is open to students of all races and creeds. 


LEADERSHIP SCHOOLS—New York and Berkeley, California 


Two schools—East and West—offer a unique opportunity to obtain 
college credit while preparing to assume positions of campus Christian 
leadership. Advantages of a summer spent at Leadership Schools are: 
(a) Six hours of college credit: (b) A maturing of one’s Christian 
faith: (c) Training for Christian Association leadership; (d) Coop- 
erative living; (e) A glimpse of “big city” life. 

NEW YORK: Union Theological Seminary, Columbia University, 6 weeks com- 

mencing July 5. Cost approximately $300. 
BERKELEY: Pacific School of Religion, 6 weeks commencing late June. Cost 


approximately $200. 


STUDENTS IN VOCATIONS—Los Angeles, California 


Students have a vocational “try out” and at the same time examine the 
whole concept of Christian vocation and the relation of the Christian 
faith to their work. Students are referred to jobs related as far as pos- 
sible to their major field. Dates: June 21-August 19. Fees about $40. 
Apply to: Frances Moser. 715 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 17, Cali- 


fornia. 


WORK STUDY SEMINAR—Estes Park, Colorado 


Students work 12 weeks in Association Camp, Estes Park, Colorado, 
earning room and board plus a small amount over. Seminars provide an 
introduction to campus Christian Association concerns. Approximate 
dates: June 1-August 31. Apply to: Harold Keubler or Ruth Hughes. 
1269 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 


WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR—Washington, D. C. 


A citizenship training project for college and university students. The 
purpose is threefold: to give students a first-hand introduction to the 
major problems of our government today; to investigate the implica- 
tions of the problems in terms of the Christian faith; and to help find 
ways in which students may act as responsible citizens. Most openings 
for employment are for stenographers and typists. Every applicant 
should be able to type 50 words per minute. Most students earn enough 
to cover living expenses and to pay for bus travel from as far as the 
Midwest. Fees: $65. Dates: mid-June to mid-August. | 


MEET YOUR GOVERNMENT SEMINAR—Washington, D. C. 


This project gives students an opportunity to observe the processes of our 
government, to consider the relevance of the Christian faith to political 
life and to clarify the ways in which Christians may act as responsible 
citizens. Dates in mid-Spring to be announced, Fee: approximately $25- 
$30. Apply to: Mrs. Wells Harrington, 6708 Forest Hill Drive, Uni- 
versity Park, Maryland. 
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summers 


COLLEGE SUMMER SERVICE GROUP_@y. 


Students work full time in the most oye 
work for room and board; others are. $] 
cludes: (a) Seminars on problems of, ppo 
meeting the complex needs of urban lian 
plans in relation to Christian vocation{o-.A 
registration fee, $50. program fee and 


A 


COMMUNITY SERVICE PROJECT—Chi 


Students admitted to this project will ignity 
community as they work in the midst sfftensic 
vance of the Christian faith are faced rg of \ 
of agency; day camp, work with childeg lot, 
adequate supervision of trained social wamay | 
cases a nominal salary will be receive ject 


Apply to: Frances Helen Mains, YWCiRan / 
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t oulicervice agencies in New York City. Some 
$125-$200 per month. The program in- 
portunity to render Christian service in 
ance to consider, vocational abilities and 


-August 20. Fees: $85.00 includes $10. 
‘ity fee. 3 


& 
week 
7 


ity to probe deeply into the meaning of 

nsions in society. The meaning and rele- 

d re of work—full-time summer staff member 

Ide lot, teen-age program, group work under 

al may be only for room and board; in other 
velpject registration, retreat costs, recreation. 

(Cian Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 
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STUDENTS-IN-INDUSTRY—Twin Cities 


Students hold regular jobs in factories and business, gaining experience 
of major social and economic problems. The program also provides 
for seminars in which the relevance of the Christian faith to economic 
life is examined. Dates: Approximately June 15-August 31. Fees about 
$30. Students’ earnings cover living cost in cooperative plus some sav- 
ings. Apply to: Vernon Hathaway, 30 South Ninth Street, Minneapolis 
2. Minnesota. 


LEADERSHIP SEMINAR—Martha’s Vineyard 


Ten weeks are spent working in the resort community of Edgartown on 
Martha’s Vineyard, Massachusetts. Regular seminar sessions probe the 
concerns and responsibilities of campus Christian leadership. Students 
earn $200-$400 in addition to room and board. Dates: June 24-Septem- 
ber 4. Apply to: Charles O'Connor, 167 Tremont Street, Boston 11, 


Mass. (Preference given to students in CA leadership posts. ) 


UNITED NATIONS SEMINARS—New York, N. Y. 


An opportunity to explore the workings of this great international or- 
ganization. Two seminars will be held this Spring: March 29-31 and 
April 27-29. Students will have an opportunity to talk with delegates and 
secretariat members: visit the General Assembly and committee meet- 


ings. Cost: between $25-$30, including 2 nights lodging and meals. 


INTERNATIONAL SEMINARS 


See London, Paris, Geneva, Rome and Berlin in 1956. In addition to 
sightseeing, members go behind the scenes in the countries visited. They 
talk with outstanding persons in government, education, the Church, 
political parties, social agencies, and meet with students for discussions 
on social events. For students interested in political science, international 
affairs, relations between peoples, plus inexpensive travel. Approximate 
cost: $850. Approximate dates: Mid-June to September 1. 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES 


| am interested in the following project(s): 


Please send me additional information and necessary application blanks: 
COLLEGE 


LEON O. MARION 
NSCY PROJECTS SUPERVISOR, 291 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Fo: some, participation in a summer project has been so 
significant that a year of formal education would have been 
sacrificed for the experience and knowledge gained. Life's 
goals and aspirations are met head on when a student. hav- 
ing immersed himself in the philosophical and theoretical 
atmosphere of the Ivory Tower of the campus, comes to 
grips with realistic universal problems within a project sit- 
uation. Perhaps for the first time a student’s aspiring 
thoughts about his or her own vocation or profession are 
challenged. Perhaps for the first time the relevance of the 
Christian religion to various aspects of our world commu- 
nity. as pointed up in a project, is brought to light. 

To catch a glimpse of the dimension and influence a sum- 
mer project experience can have. some comments of the 


participants themselves are noted in the next column: 


summer 
the experience; 


.... The College Summer Service Group is one of th 
finest experiences I have had in my life. It was an enjoy, 
able personal experience, meeting and living for a who 
summer with other college students from all ovr th 
United States with goals and ideals pretty much the san, 
as my own. 


Our International Seminar was simply great 
would recommend it to any one as the best introduction 
to Europe imaginable. 


...T1 feel that the experience of the summer seminar jy 
one of the most significant experiences so far in my life 


... The most significant aspects of our United Nation 
Seminar were the interviews with people from othe 
countries and a chance to become familiar with the o. 
ganization and its work. 


other summer opportunities 


There are a large number of summer projects in addition 
to those developed by the National Student Council of 


International service projects 


The language of the shovel, the sod and the paint brush 
has proved exceedingly effective wherever young people 
have come into an area of need with genuine concern for 
people. For added information write to: 


* AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 20 S. 12th St.. Philadelphia 
is I a. 


INTERNATIONAL THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. Mir. 
Charles Mills, Missions Building, 222 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, 


CONVENTION OF 


Indiana. 


© METHODIST CHURCH, the Reverend R. C. Singleton, 150 Fifth Ave.., 
New York 11], N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. OF AMERICA, Dept. of Campus 

Christian Life, Miss Jane Dowell, 808 Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 

delphia 7, Pa. 

* UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, the Reverend Robert H. Kempes, 
209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

* WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, Ecumenical Work Camps, the Rev- 


erend Joseph Howell, 110 E. 29th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 


* EXPERIMENT IN INTERNATIONAL LIVING, Director of Admissions. 
Putney, Vermont. 
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the YMCA and YWCA. For example: Work Camps, Inter 


national Service Projects and Caravans. 


Caravans 


Volunteers come together in training centers at the be 
ginning of the summer for a week of preparation and ther 
go out in teams of four to six to travel among loed 
churches. For added information write to: 


* INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE DISCIPLES OF CHRIST, Me 
Charles Mills, Missions Bldg., 222 Downey Ave., Indianapolis 
Ind. 

METHODIST CHURCH, the Reverend R. C. Singleton, 150 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 


* UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, Luther League of Amer: 
ca, the Reverend Arthur Bauer, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa 


®* EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH, Summer Service Projects 
Board of Christian Education and Publications, 1505 Race St. 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


* MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEE, Voluntary Summer Service Pro 
gram, Akron, Pa. 


* EPISCOPAL CHURCH, Miss Louise Gehan, Division of College Work 


281 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


¢ REFORMED CHURCHES IN AMERICA, Miss Marion Van Horne, 1¥ 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
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THE WASHINGTON STUDENT CITIZENSHIP SEMINAR 


The Washington Student Citizenship Seminar was a gen- 
wine experience in group participation. Each member 
worked in a standard Civil Service job as clerk-typist, with 
people whose jobs, while not colorful, were essential to the 
conduct of the government. Three or four times each 
week we heard speakers who brought to us their vast 
knowledge of the complex political problems of our day. 
The group members shared together the recreational fa- 
cilities of the city as well as the problems and _ responsi- 


bilities which Washington presents to anyone living there. 


We recognized immediately that the problems of our 
nation are very different from those which have con- 
fronted past generations and even earlier seminars. We 
struggled with many of the religious questions and_ po- 
litical problems which our predecessors had faced. but 
we saw that we would have to work out our own under- 
standing of these questions and problems, and shape our 
own response to the situation of our own day. As the 
seminar closed, we felt we had achieved a clearer under- 
sanding of where we stand-——as students, as responsible 
citizens. and in the deepest terms. as human beings. 


STUDENTS-IN-VOCATIONS 


On June 23, 22 students from the United States and 5 
foreign countries converged on the Phi Delta Theta 
House and annex on the USC campus in Los Angeles. 
Students-in- Vocations. a new project of the National Stu- 
dent YMCA-YWCA, had gathered to study under the co- 
direction of Dr. and Mrs. Robert Mildram, Rutgers Uni- 
versity. the various aspects of vocation in relation to the 
Christian faith. 7 

Three days were given to briefing, sight-seeing, getting 
acquainted. Committees for planning and cooperative liv- 
ing were formed. Stevie, our marvelous cook, prepared 
dinner.“We did the rest of the household chores. 

The jobs obtained by the students for the two summer 
months included: assistant at the county arboretum: en- 
gineer with the county board of planning: assistant per- 
sonnel manager in a large department store; art designer 
for the smog control board; laborer employed by a sewer 
pipe-line company. Some jobs fitted well into the indi- 
vidual’s job objective; other jobs had no obvious rela- 
lion. 


DECEMBER, 1955 


The core of Students-in-Vocations was the bi-weekly 
seminar meetings. Dr. Franklyn Josselyn, chaplain at Oc- 
cidental College, led this group’s thinking. Did Christian- 
ity relate to one’s life work? Was a Christian limited in 
the careers he could follow? What was a “calling?” In 
these meetings we shared our on-the-job experiences. How 
could we witness to our Christian faith as an electrical 
engineer or as a journalist? As expected in a group as 
diversified as ours, no unanimous conclusions were 
reached although much of our individual thinking was 
clarified. 

Most students perceived for the first time that the 
Christian concept of vocation did not permit an easy cate- 
gorical listing of good vocations and bad vocations. Many 
came to the conviction that the Christian meaning of vo- 
cation is demanding. hard; it deserves and needs study 
and thought: it is dependent, not on the type of job but 
on the kind of person one is. Many came away believing 
that God calls men in many fields but the crucial fact is the 
relation of man to God, his obligation to do his best 
where he finds himself. always subjecting himself and 
his work to the judgment of God. 

PENELOPE A. COOK, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 
and 


SHERMA McPHEETERS, 


Washington University, St. Louis 


THE WEST COAST LEADERSHIP SCHOOL 

The six weeks of the West Coast Leadership School. di- 
rected by Fern Babcock, co-editor of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
and Robert Strippel. YMCA Secretary at Oregon State 
Lniversity, were memorable ones. In that short time | 
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the Paris 


Paris is usually crowded with American tourists and rep- 


resentatives of many other lands during the month of 
August. But this year. Paris was thronged by 8000 YMCA 
men and women from 50 different countries. They had 
come to participate in the twenty-second World YMCA 
the seven conferences sur- 


Centennial Conference and 


rounding it, described by a waggish friend of mine as 
“The Seven Ring Circus.” 

One hundred years before, 99 young men from seven 
countries gathered in Paris to pursue the possibilities of 
establishing a world movement around a common  pur- 
pose. The result of that conference was the now famous 
“Paris Basis.” In 1955, 8000 people came to celebrate 
this event. 

One of the seven conferences this summer was the so- 
called “Young Men’s Conference,” a misnomer, since there 
were almost as many women as there were men in this 
conference. One third of the American delegation was 
made up of women from YMCAs or YWCAs. Of the 1700 
participants, approximately 500 were Americans and 220 
came from our own Student Movement, representing all 
nine regions. It was a fruitful conference. Of the eight 
general resolutions passed by the World Conference, six 
of them came from the Young Men’s division. 

It is difficult to evaluate all the seven conferences of 
the Paris Centennial, but one can get some impression 
of the Centennial by noting what it said of itself as a 


world movement. 


1. The World Centennial reafhirmed as its basic principle 
of unity the solemn declaration of 1855, known as the 
“Paris Basis.”’ However diverse and varied the na- 
tional programs may be, the World Movement finds its 


1The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to unite those 
young men who, regarding Jesus Christ as their God and Saviour 
according to the Holy Scriptures, desire to be His disciples in their 
faith and in their life, and to associate their efforts for the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom amongst young men. 
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3. [It is ecumenical in character. The YMCA has used th 


4. It is inter-confessional. One is heartened by the fact t 


common motive and purpose in the “Paris Basis.” 


2. The YMCA is essentially a world-wide movement 


Christian laymen. It is truly world wide. The YMCA; 
active in some 73 countries of the world. The progr 
dispelled any illusion its critics may have that it is py 
dominantly a western movement. Eyes were focused ; 
“the new world” of Africa and Asia by the adopt 
of an expansion program to these continents, a de 
concern which was dramatically illustrated by the ek 
tion of Charles D. Sherman of Liberia as the Wor 
President. | 

It is a lay Christian movement and not a chu 
Conference resolutions of the Centennial urged the ma 
bers to join a church and to participate actively int 
life and work of particular churches. 


word for a great many years of its existence. One 
the feeling that the YMCA means something ai lit 
different by the word than does the World Council: 
Churches. This is an ecumenicity which is directed t 
wards individual Christians who come together in va 
ous kinds of common endeavors, something quite difle 
ent from a federation of organizations who wish | 
work together. The World’s YMCA works in active ¢ 
operation with the World Council of Churches in 
fraternal relationship and not as a member mor 


ment. 


in the YMCA, Protestants, Orthodox, Roman Catholic 


Luther Harshbarger is Chaplain of Pennsylvania St 
University, a former staff member of the Worlds YMl 
and Chairman of the Student YMCA _ Cente 


Committee. 


ne 
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selves and their true relationship to God. 
“Without a doubt, this conference has been. . 


and even non-Christians find ways to be and work to- 
gether across the barriers which tragically divide them. 
I recall vividly how impressed I was some years ago 


as a staff member of the World’s Committee. to be able — 


to sit around the same conference table with persons 
of widely diverse traditions, but who were motivated 
by a common purpose to serve men in prison camps, 
desolated areas, and destroyed cities. The YMCA seeks 
to maintain its cutting edge of service in this world of 
tension, often working at the fringe where Christians 
meet non-Christians in their common humanity. 


5. It is a movement of, by and for young people. One of 
the great contributions of the Young Men’s Conference 
was to sharpen this focus. The resolutions have phrases 
in them like this: “The supreme purpose of the YMCA 
by which all of its policies and practices must be de- 
termined, is to bear witness in language which youth 
can understand to the saving power of Jesus Christ”: 
that its government and activities “should increasingly 
be in the hands of young members”; that its purpose is 
to “serve youth irrespective of religious belief.” There 
have been periods in the life of the YMCA when this 
was doubted, since the control has seemed to be pre- 
dominantly in the hands of older men. This basic pur- 
pose was reaffirmed by resolutions and further illus- 
trated by the election of Mr. Sherman, who is a com- 
paratively young man at the age of 37 years. 


6. It is a world-wide Christian fellowship and therefore 
concerns itself without reserve to the promotion of in- 
ternational understanding, the easing of tensions and 
strife, and the removal of every form of social or eco- 
nomic injustice and racial discrimination. These are 
fine and worthy affirmations, and to a high degree true 
of the world-wide YMCA movement. There is, however, 

in some of these declarations an ambivalence which 


REMARKS OF PETER M. BOWER, PRES. OF JOHNS HOPKINS YMCA, AT A WORLD CONFERENCE SESSION 


“Time and again this last week we have asked ourselves the real 
purpose of the Y. Should we be having discussion groups, social 
programs, Bible study, or basketball? What is really the way to 
bring the Christian gospel to youth? Last Monday, Dr. Niles gave 
a very good example illustrating our responsibility. He told of a 
friend that had taken two years before he finally asked him to 
talk about Jesus. It had taken two years of companionship and 
love to open up the door so that this person might be willing to 
understand. A Y leader is not doing his job unless he understands 
himself and is then able to help others to understand their true 


. one of the most 
healthy experiences possible. We were confronted by many new 
ideas, not only because we had women participants, but Catholics 


and non-Christians as well. In the case of Catholicism, most of us 
have been ducking the issue. We have been afraid to confront and 
to come to grips so that eventually all may be one. These new ideas 
we have come in contact with, will, | feel, make us look deeper 
into our own faith whether Christian or non-Christian. 

“We often say to ourselves and to each other that we have to 
be practical and realistic. As Dr. Limbert said the other day, “we 
are afraid to challenge the existing order.” It seems to me that 
when we have the former thought it implies it is not practical to 
be a Christian, to follow Christ to the fullest. Was not His example 
and demonstration the most radical of all times? We want to fol- 
low Him. Let us follow Him, and serve Him. We have to give of 
ourselves completely. We cannot go half way, we cannot compro- 


mise.”’ 


creates problems for the world movement. 

It is not manifestly clear for example, that all of 
the member national movements are deeply committed 
to the Paris Basis. Our own American movement is 
sometimes cited as an example of the increased secular- 
ization of the YMCA, and this criticism we must take 
seriously. 

We are an ecumenical movement, but we are also 
ambivalent about this. What, for example, is the real 
relationship of the YMCA to the churches? One of the 
great debates of the Centennial was around this ques- 
tion when one of the speakers asserted that it is the 
task of the YMCA to be the lay movement of the Chris- 
tian churches. Is it inter-confessional, because it says it 
is, or because the world sees it as such? The YMCA has 
long been looked upon with suspicion by the Roman 
Catholic church, and its members are discouraged from 
joining the YMCA. There seems to be wishful thinking 
in this kind of affirmation. This is not to deny the 
worthwhileness of the objective. These and many other 
problems will continue to occupy the minds of YMCA 
members for some time to come. 

In my opinion, the YMCA has always reached its 
finest and noblest heights on the international level. 
It was the YMCA which first moved into Prisoner of 
War Camps in 1914 and 1939, on both sides of the 
conflict. It was the YMCA that first became interested 
in the plight of displaced persons and refugees. It is 
the YMCA which maintains its real Christian human 
concern for non-Christian persons in the under-devel- 
oped countries of the world. It may be the YMCA 
which will be the first to move into the new conti- 
nents of Africa and Asia with a new decisiveness. It 
may be yet the task of the World’s YMCA to call its 
member movements to a new commitment to its his- 
toric basis and historic mission. 
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new sound 
in 
religious radio 


§ ponsored by the New Haven Council of Churches, Re- 
ligion at the News Desk, nicknamed RAND by its produc- 
ers, is a 15-minute news program broadcast every Saturday 
night on New Haven’s station WELI. But instead of the 
dreary run-down of “religious news,”’ Sunday School events 
and sermon titles which fills the time on most religious 
news programs, listeners to RAND hear a discussion of 
the biggest news stories of the week. De-nazification and 
desegregation, Molotov and McCarthy, presidents and 
prime ministers—all are discussed by RAND. But there 
is a basic difference from other news programs. RAND 
interprets the news from a Christian point of view. 

The writers of RAND believe that religion has some- 
thing to say about all human events. The God of Chris- 
tians may not be mainly interested in what ordinarily is 
called “religion.” He is concerned with the whole life of 
man and especially in the great events which shape the 
world in which his children live. It is in this world of po- 
litical machines and tax laws, of immigration restrictions 
and clashing power groups, that Christians must live and 
make their political decisions. 
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How can we make religious radio worth listening tj 
A group of graduate students at Yale Universi, 
looked at the dismal Hooper ratings of most religio 


news programs and decided that something new uy 


needed. Their experimental program called Religig 


at the News Desk may be the beginning of an ansue 


to the problem of how to keep everyone from switch, 


ing off the radio when a religious program comes oy, 


It is a big job to interpret specific news events—an ele. 
tion, a treaty, an investigation—from a Christian perspe: 
tive. RAND’s method involves the efforts of 25 Christian 
graduate students, all from Yale University, but draw 
from the fields of international relations, economics, po 


litical science, ethics and theology. Southern Baptists ani 
Congregationalists, Quakers and Methodists, Mennonite 
and Episcopalians, all bring the insights of their tradition 
to bear on political issues. Although theological as well « 
political differences invariably arise, the RAND staff is de 
termined to make its theology “ecumenical” and to under 
stand the news from a Christian perspective. 


Writing a RAND script is a gruelling process. Earl 
each week an editor meets with three writers to look ove ® 
the news of the week, pick out the most significant event » 
and discuss how the Christian faith clarifies the issue 
Then each writer produces a five-minute article on or 
news event. On Thursday the whole staff crowds around: 
table covered with news clippings, magazine articles ami 
resource books to listen to the sparks fly. Writers read thei 
articles. The students of political science and economic 
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try to keep the discussion close to the facts, while those in 
religion constantly raise the basic human questions. Each 
article is subjected to the most searching kind of criticism. 
The group firmly believes that God is at work in the baf- 
fing political movements and the complicated economic 
processes of the Twentieth Century. Therefore, a discus- 
sion of one of Nehru’s policies will raise the questions 
about the political organization of India, the economic 
problems of the Far East, the role of Asia in God’s will for 
history. the position of India in the East-West struggle and 
the rights of the Indian people as children of God. A thor- 


: ough discussion of such a problem requires resources be- 
“7 yond the scope of any one person. 

This slow, painful script-writing process is based on a 
more basic principle: the Biblical idea that sinful men 
tend to see world events from their own selfish perspec- 
tives. Any group which makes policy decisions. from the 
General Assembly of the United Nations to the U.S. State 
Department right down to RAND needs checking and self- 
criticism. Since this process cannot guarantee infallible re- 
sults, RAND is careful to point out to its listeners that the 
script is human and partial even though it is the product 
of group consensus. It should not be taken as the word of 
God on the news of the week! | 

After the sweat and tears of Thursday’s staff meeting, 
things move fast. The authors must re-write their articles 
in the light of staff discussion and give them to the editor 
early the next morning. After this comes last-minute ed- 
iting, tape-recording and finally broadcast. 

In producing their program, the RAND writers have 
found that the task of relating Christian faith to political 
decisions demands disciplined thinking and critical self- 
examination. Since Christians believe that events in_his- 


tory have meaning, they can never escape the responsibility 
of trying to discover what that meaning is, and living ac- 
cordingly. This is another place where God expects Chris- 
spee tians to use their minds in his service. 
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Sixty-five man hours per week go into every 15-minute 
script! The result is that this program has caught on. 
RAND now has a regular place on the New Haven radio 
schedule and a growing listening audience. Similar pro- 
grams are being started by groups of Christians in Boston 
and Chicago. Twice the Protestant Radio Commission has 
singled out RAND for a national award in religious radio. 

However, the most significant fact is that now many 
listeners do not switch off their radios when they hear the 
word “religion.”” Amidst conflicting political interpreta- 
tions, high-pressure commentators and emotionally charged 
voices, RAND brings a calm perspective which attempts to 
see life clearly and whole. Here is a voice which takes God 
seriously in interpreting the events of his world. 

RAND is a concrete example of how Christian faith can 
speak to the complex issues of modern society. Here is a 
proof that religion need not be buried on the obituary 
pages but can address itself to the imperative living issues 


of man’s life in all its richness and complexity. 


In addition to being broadcast over the local station the 
RAND script is sent by mail to dozens of campus radio 
stations from Texas to Maine, to local churches and to 
campus Christian groups. Some CA’s find that THE INTER- 


~COLLEGIAN’s SPAN helps to define the broad issues of so- 


cial policy while RAND clarifies specific news events. Both 
are written from a Christian point of view and are inval- 
uable for intelligent discussion among students. Some CA’s 
have interested their campus radio stations in a weekly 
RAND program while other groups prefer to write their 
own interpretation of local and campus news, combining 
it with the wider coverage of the RAND script. 
HARVEY COX, 
YMCA Executive, Oberlin College 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Campus Christian groups can obtain information con- 
cerning the rates for the weekly radio scripts from: RAND, Divinity 


School, Yale University, 409 Prospect Street, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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A checklist for you and your Association—are the following 


s de 
idee Tecetving their copies of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN regularly? 
a board members e college presidents 


ove @ cabinet members e college libraries 


ens interested faculty 
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e fraternity houses 


@ campus editors e dormitories 
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vd: @ university deans e reading rooms 
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th intercollegian 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
[] Single subscription: $2 for one year 
[] $3 for two years 


[_] Group subscriptions of fifteen or 
more to one address, $1 each 


Send check or M. O. payable to The Intercollegian 
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the 
experience 
of others 


continued 


gained a personal growth from my courses in Religious 
Values and Social Ethics. and the Group Leadership 
course gave me many valuable pointers for future use. Our 
field trips included a visit to the San Quentin State Prison 
and took us to the slums of San Francisco and to the new 
housing developments in that city. As a group we heard 
addresses on various problems of our modern society, 
brought to us by speakers famous in their own fields. 
The group achieved a close sense of community at 
Sherman Hall, where the 25 student members lived. They 
represented 5 different YMCAs and 17 YWCAs. We lived 
and worked together, and as a group we attended classes, 
made field trips, and engaged in recreational activities. 
The personal rewards of my summer were immense, 
but the real test will come as [ try to put my “mountain- 
top experience to practical uses. this year and in the 


MARILYN COTTON, 


Indiana University 


vears to come. 


THE NEW YORK LEADERSHIP TRAINING SCHOOL 


Close friendships, high-calibre supervision, student initia- 
tive and responsibility, detailed planning—these are the 
impressions | brought away with me. 

Our study of Christian theology revealed the meager- 
ness of our own understanding and experience of the 
Christian faith and inspired us to seek out ways of mak- 
ing our faith more freely operative in our lives. 

We sought to apply our faith to ethical norms for our 
modern culture. with considerations such as: religion of 
students as a bewildered polytheism; learning as a crea- 
tive venture beyond the requirements vs. education by 
crisis: college with a sense of vocation vs. a four-year pre- 
requisite to a comfortable job: and professors as_per- 
sons, not grade-dispensers. 

Field trips added a third dimension to discussion. We 
visited the United Nations buildings, the East Harlem 
Protestant Parish, a labor union, a meeting of Chris- 
tian Action, and a workshop of sacred music and audio- 
visual techniques at Union Theological Seminary. 

Last summer I came to know for the first time of the 
world-wide outreach of the YMCA and YWCA, and of 
the historical leadership of these movements in American 
colleges and universities. The summer Training Schools 
typify that leadership: their great contribution lies in 
the way they help students to realign their own center of 
reference and to seek out the meaning that is infused in 
the machinery of academic life. DONALD BAIN, 


University of Florida, Gainesville 
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THE EUROPEAN SEMINAR 


Among the 600.000 Americans who traveled in Europe kg 
summer was the group of 41 young people who partig 
pated in our seminar tour, “Introduction to Europe,” y 
der the leadership of Clarence Elliott, Executive Secret, 
of the YMCA at the University of Minnesota. Seming 
Tour is an accurate description, for in addition to sigh 
seeing it was a field trip of university students for 4 
study of Europe’s most urgent problems today. 

Three phases of the summer’s experience seem mg 
significant to me. 1, in our lighter moments we were happ 
sight-seers, confined for an hour in the Tower of Londy 
with a group of 60 British school children, or celebratiy 
a birthday at 3 a.m. in the Pisa railroad station. 2, mop 
important was our seminar study of politics, education ay 
religion. This program included reading, observation ap 
conferences with local and national leaders, especially jy 
England and Germany. 3, a very delightful phase was th 
experience of living together as a group for almost thre 
months. Valuable features of the tour were the sudde 


exposure to foreign languages and customs and the mig N 
merous opportunities to meet people of different nation we 
alities. One of. the summer’s highlights was the YMC\m de 
Centennial Conference, in which the varied features i ev 
the whole Seminar were combined. | 10 
To me the Seminar has brought an increased awarem in 
ness and understanding of current international prohf ch 
ou 
in} 
in 
inj 
ga 
to 
Mi 
of 
gir 
wo 
Is’ 
Joyce Henderson, University of Texas, in Paris 
lems. Also, it has taught me a method of learning, a nev 2N 
objectivity and open-mindedness toward the opinions ani 
manners of other peoples. But the deepest meaning 
the seminar was an intangible, almost inexplicable fee: 
ing that the group members came to sense toward each! 3p, 


other and to all other peoples of the world. This feeling 
has played a large part in making the past summer th 
most dynamic experience of my whole life. 


NORM WAIT. 


Northwestern Universit) 
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3RD LEADER: 


Christmas on the campus continued 


4.A Christmas Vesper Service i is held at the local cuaieale 
just before vacation. Prayer, carols and self-dedication 
comprise this service. Over the years, there has been an 
increasing participation by campus groups in this Vesper 
Service. 


5,For several years the Christian Association has rented 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol and other religious films, for 
Joan without charge to the Student Union Building, where 
they are shown during evening recreation programs the 
week before vacation. 


6. The World’s Student Christian Federation is “remem- 
bered in a special student Christmas offering and repre- 
sents a Sharing, through Christ, with our brothers around 
the earth. 

HENRY HAYDEN, Executive Secretary, 


United Protestant Association 


Mz the International Christian University in Japan. 
Never was Christmas so meaningful to us as last year. when 
we were at ICU. Outside the University Church, two stu- 
dents had set up a painting of the nativity framed with 
evergreens. Students and faculty had decorated the inter- 
ior with pine boughs, poinsettias and red candles. in strik- 
ing contrast with the white walls. The thrill of being a 
charter member of a church in a community where previ- 
ously there was no church is difficult to convey, but the feel- 
ing of joyous fulfillment was ours as we entered the church 
in its first Christmas attire. 

Activities started a week before Christmas in the morn- 
ing with a message by Dr. Emil Brunner. The church choir 
made its initial appearance in this service. As the congre- 
gation left the church, children of the community gathered 
to be costumed for the afternoon program. 

By early afternoon, all the angels. wise men, shepherds, 
Mary and Joseph were in full dress and in their places for 


the childrens worship service. Dr. Masumi Toyotome, the 
student pastor, told the story of Nathan, a lame boy who 
was permitted to accompany the three wise men on the 
journey to Bethlehem. Here followed the pageant of the 
Christmas story according to Luke. Surely the wise men of 
old could not have carried their treasures with more dig- 
nity and pomp than these serious little boys who exuded 
importance as they put down the book covered with gold 
paper, the pottery jar and the silver bowl, at the manger. 

In the audience were proud mothers who watched in- 
tently, hearing the Christmas story for the first time. 

Three days later, the campus holiday started with an 
afternoon program that continued into the evening. Dr. 
Brunner spoke on the meaning of Christmas. Later there 
were dramatic presentations. The non-Japanese students 
presented a Japanese play and the Japanese very ably gave 
Dickens’ Christmas Carol. All stayed for obento supper (a 
picnic lunch of rice cakes packed in a small wooden box) 
and closed the evening with the singing of carols. How 
can one adequately describe all this? It was a spiritual as 
well as literal mountain-top experience. 

At eleven o’clock Christmas eve we saw a candle-lit pro- 
cession coming down the country road. It was the Bible 
class coming to carol us. This group included maids, farm 
boys, students and staff members, who had been meeting 
on Tuesday of each week. We walked with them through 
the starlit night to the completely darkened church. Each 
person had brought a candle to light, and as the church 
filled, the light spread. The service consisted of an hour 
of meditation, and another of caroling. As we filed out, the 
aggregate light shining on the international group truly 
resembled the “light of the world.” 


Then we wished each other a merry Christmas, for it was 


Christmas morning. 
MR. AND MRS. MAURICE E. TROYER, 
Mr. Troyer is Vice-President of Educational 


Program and Student Personnel at ICU. 


worship service, continued 


of straw among the oxen to the hill of Calvary, the story, be- 


ginning with Christmas, is all contrary to that which men ° 


would have arranged. 


Ist LEADER: And the promise was fulfilled . . 
came flesh. 

O come let us adore Him, Christ the Lord. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God... In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men. 
The light shines in the darkness, and the dark- 
ness has not overcome it. (John 1:1-5) 


. the Word be- 


2ND LEADER: 


The true light that enlightens every man was 
coming into the world. He was in the world, 
and world was made through him, yet the world 
knew him not. He came to his own home, and 
his own people received him not. But to all who 
received him, who believed in his name, he gave 
power to become children of God. (John 1:9-13) 


DECEMBER, 1955 


And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 
us, full of grace and truth; we have beheld his 
glory, glory as of the only Son from the Father. 
And from his fullness have we all received grace 
For the law was given through 


2ND LEADER: 


upon grace. 


Moses: grace and truth came through Jesus 
Christ. (John 1:14-18) 

Ist LEADER: For him who believes, there is new joy and 
thanksgiving .. . 


The Lord reigns; he is robed in majesty; the 
Lord is robed, he is girded with strength. 

(Ps. 93:1-2) 
Oh, come let us sing to the Lord; let us make 
a joyful noise to the rock of our salvation! 
Let us come into his presence with thanksgiving; 
let us make a joyful noise to him with songs 


of. praise. (Ps. 95:1-2) 


2ND LEADER: 


3RD LEADER: 
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to stimulate and guide 
your study groups 


| Four new 
WORLD CHRISTIAN BOOKS 


under the editorship of 


BISHOP STEPHEN C. NEILL 


Sponsored by the International Missionary Coun- 
cil in co-operation with the Christian Litera- 
ture Council of Great Britain, the Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Literature of 
the U.S., and the Department of Overseas Mis- 
sions of the Canadian Council of Churches. 


Best minds of many nations have joined 
to create this series for adult and 
young adult study groups and individ- 
ual laymen. World Christian Books re- 
state fundamentals of the faith in 
terms of the problems and questions 
facing Christians everywhere today. 


Are you an atheist politically? 


THE CHRISTIAN AS CITIZEN 
John C. Bennett 


Cites Scripture and the thinking and 
experience of Christians from Bibli- 
cal times to the present, to show how 
the Christian can translate his faith 
into an active political and social re- 
sponsibility. A world view of the 
Christian’s answer to all forms of to- 
talitarianism. 


How Christians must be unique 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
Stephen C. Neill 


The Rt. Rey. Neill demonstrates that 
the Commandment, “Follow Me,” can 
be obeyed only by a power working 
within us. He interprets Paul’s pic- 
ture of those transformed by the 
Holy Spirit, and opens the door for 
the reader to a lifetime of living like 
Christ. 


Get more out of your 


READING THE BIBLE TODAY 
Daniel T. Niles 


How are we to read the Bible as the 
word of God spoken to us today? Mr. 
Niles sends the reader to the Bible 
itself. He “gets inside” the Bible’s 
world and language, to make _ the 
Scriptures live for believer and seeker 
alike. 


Your guide to rediscovering 


JOHN’S WITNESS TO JESUS 


George Appleton 
Places each of the great symbols of 
the Fourth Gospel into its precise 
historical setting, clearly revealing 
its meaning, and helping the reader 
to “look through a window into eter- 
nity and see God at work.” 


Single titles, $1.25 
Quantity discounts for groups 


THE YMCA‘S 


—ASSOCIATION PRESS— 


291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
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Good and Evil, by Martin Buber, 
Scribner’s, 1953. $2.75. 


This little book brings together two 
of Buber’s studies on good and evil, 
neither heretofore published in Eng- 
lish. The first deals with the problem 
objectively: the writer is looking out 
upon society, observing the ways and 
fates of the right doers and the wrong 
doers, and asking himself why _ he 
should side with the former. The sec- 
ond tackles the problem subjectively: 
it turns inward to ask how the dis- 
tinction between good and evil origi- 
nates in the depths of the human spirit. 

In each instance the author ap- 
proaches his subject by way of the 
ancients. The first built 
around five Psalms which, when read 


study is 


in proper sequence, form a way that 
leads through moving and transform- 
ing experiences to one great insight. 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


Aah book review 


Psalms 12, 14, and 82 describe 
Psalmist’s gathering despair as he cq 
fronts “the generation of the lie,” fig 
the wicked prospering, and waits ; 
vain for God to rise up and strike the 
down. The solution comes in Psalm 7 
—‘‘Surely God is good to Israel: to th 
pure in heart.” The point is not 
Israel is pure in heart and _therefog 
God is good to her, but. rather th 
the pure in heart see that God is gog 
to Israel. Whether this is seen depend 
it turns out, not on the outward ey 
dences catalogued in the first thre 
Psalms, but on the state of the q 
server's heart. He who with pure heart; 
draws near to the divine mystery lean 
that he is continually with God and hi 
goodness. Psalm 1 caps the sequene 
with a burst of joy: O the happines 
of the right doer. Lo, there is a secre 
happiness hidden by the hands of lit 
itself, which balances and outbalancg 
all unhappiness. You do not see it, by 
it is the only true joy. 

The second study takes as its me 


The book that gives direct 
answers to questions that are 


FOR GIRLS ONLY 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 


An understanding doctor helps you to 
comprehend the physical and emotional 
changes going on in adolescent bodies. 
He answers the questions that naturally 
arise and those that you don’t like to 
‘discuss with other people. A Tupper & 
Love Book. At all bookstores, $2.75, or 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 5 Ave. New York 3 


answers to questions that are 


FOR BOYS ONLY 


By Frank Howard Richardson, M.D. 


A genial doctor who knows his stuff 
tells you, man to man, what you want 
to know about the changes taking place 
in adolescent bodies, explains the mys- 
teries of manhood, and helps you solve 
those problems and worries you don’t 
like to discuss with other people. 
A Tupper & Love Book. At all book- 
stores, $2.75, or 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, Inc. 
55 5 Ave. New York 3 | | 


The book that gives straight | 
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sum two sets of myths—Old Testa- 
nt and Iranian. In the former 
Adam and Eve, Cain, Noah) evil is 
ot deliberately chosen; it is fallen 
nto. This is the way man first encoun- 


ibe thibers it. Being the only creature whose. 


he coffife is rimmed with an infinite number 
fing of possibilities, man’s problem is to 
aits Byll together out of this dizzy whirl a 
ce theff-oherent self. Evil in this initial stage 
alm 7; distraction, lack of direction; good 
®. direction insofar as it can be willed 
ith the whole soul. The Iranian myths 
B resent evil as having been deliberately 
Mhosen. They speak to a later condi- 
Bion. When an individual’s being has 
Maken shape in a false direction, his 
Montinued self-affirmation requires that 
“he deliberately choose the evil; other- 
jse he will dissolve himself through 


Bris acts. 

Good and Evil is typical Buber— 
often beautiful. In it Berdyaev is 
Brwuoted as saying the problem of evil 
inefMhas no solution. The book does not 
prove him wrong. But all who read 
t with care will find facets of the 
problem illumined with rare insight. 


t, but HUSTON SMITH 


“HARTFORD 
Founded 1834 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Four 
Graduate 
Schools 
preparing for 
e The Ministry 
e Religious Education 
e Missions 


e Social Work 


For information write 


PRESIDENT 
Russell Henry Stafford 


| THE HARTFORD SEMINARY 


FOUNDATION 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


DECEMBER, 1955 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
The First Truly 


International Magazine 


For thirty-three years The Reader’s Digest has con- 
densed articles of outstanding entertainment and 
significance from the pages of leading magazines 
and current books. Starting with a circulation of 
only 5,000, it has grown until 18,000,000 copies, 
published in tevclile languages, are now bought in 
every country of the world where people are free to 
read what they please. Busy men and women find 
increasingly that The Reader’s Digest not only 
brings them unique reading pleasure but keeps them 


well informed—in their spare time. 


If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest 
habit, why don’t you try a copy now? You'll find it 


at your favorite newsstand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 


PLEASANTVILLE YORE 
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